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Letters: 


Portland 4, Ore., July 1, 1954 
Gentlemen: 

We note with interest your article on 
“Hauling Cherries in Water”, on page 10 
of the “Canning Trade” for June 28th. 
Your last two paragraphs read “moving 
fruit directly from pickets’ pails to a 
sorting belt, then to the tank truck.” And 
you add that this sounds like a good idea 
for other crops, peas particularly. One 
of our members, Lamb-Weston, Inc., for 
several years has been vining at the 
plant. In other words, their Pea pack— 
both canned and frozen—is geared to 
handling Peas immediately after vining. 
The vines are hauled in by truck to a 
large vining station. This year fifty-four 
viners are being used. Then, the Peas 
are podded, and the freshly shelled peas 
go into the factory. Most peas are frozen 
twenty minutes from the time they are 
podded, and the canning period runs from 
twelve to twenty minutes. 


Lamb-Weston, Inec., have discovered 
that this method of handling definitely 
increases the quality of Peas, curtailing 
the development of starch and enzymes, 
ete. We believe one other factory, The 
Umatilla Canning Company at Milton- 
Freewater, is using vined at the plant 
peas. 

Very truly yours, 
Joe Carroll 


Manager Canned Food Dept. 


Los Angeles 35, Calif. 
July 3, 1954 
Gentlemen: 

I wish to subscribe to “THE CAN- 
NING TRADE” at once with the next 
edition. I used to get “THE CANNING 
TRADE” when I was partner in the 
American Food Sales Company but I 
have been out of there for over a year. 
lam just re-entering the Brokerage busi- 
ness and wouldn’t be without “THE 
CANNING TRADE”. I have the 1952 
“Almanae” and would appreciate it if 
you vould send me the latest one at 
once. 

Ve-y truly yours, 

*“HEINER BROKERGE COMPANY 
-igned: Irving Sheiner 


Edit. s Note: Mr. Sheiner will be in 
Balti ore about the middle of July on 


= | ok-out for an account from that 
city. 


Pre ses are pounding away on the new 
1954 dition of the “Almanac”. For all 
those s00d folks waiting patiently for 
this pow edition, be it known it will be 
ready in 2 or 3 weeks. It is a big job 
ind ii must be right for it is used just 
about laily by everyone connected with 
the in ustry. 
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NO EASY —When peace overtures were first made in Korea 

there was a small well informed group who held that 
WAY OUT the United Nations would be the loser if a cessation 
of hostilities were accomplished. With the armys’ of the United 
Nations in complete command of the situation in that Country, and 
with the past record and announced intentions of the Communists 
an open book, especially with reference to Indo China and the entire 
continent of Asia for that matter, that view made a great deal of 
practical sense. But the clamor for peace back at home, especially 
in the United States, was too great for the politicians to ignore and 
once again as has been the case a number of times in the past 
several years, the course of our foreign policy was dictated by pure 
emotion and wishful thinking rather than by cold logic. The re- 
sults are painfully apparent today. 

The tin can has been hailed, and rightly so, as one of man’s 
greatest inventions yet if the decision in Korea, releasing Com- 
munist Armys for the invasion of Southeast Asia where half of 
the world’s tin supply is located, meant trading the life of one 
American boy for this entire supply, then that decision would have 
been worth while. Substitutes can and probably will be found for. 
the miracle metal (see article on page 7) but no substitute can be 
found for a Mother’s son. If the decision in Korea meant checking 
the spread of that soul destroying disease of Communism, then 
too surely, it would have been worthwhile. It’s plain to see now 
(as it seemed equally plain to some at the time) that the Korean 
decision not only did not check the spread of Communism but 
rather enhanced it. It seems equally apparent that the blood of 
many more of our sons, American and otherwise, will flow as a 
result of that decision. 

Canners are interested from a material standpoint of course, but 
it is high time they and the entire Christian World took another 
look at the Red menace and for reasons for outweighing a threat 
to the tin supply, insist that our Representatives adopt and follow 
a consistent policy of opposition to Communism and its propon- 
ents in and out of the United Nations. A slave of Communism has 
little use for tin, a tin substitute or, yes, even life itself. 


MORE ABOUT —Last week this column suggested that it 
PREFERENCE ‘seems probable that the industry has gone 

overboard in the production of golden corn 
and that the consumer might possibly prefer a bit more high qual- 
ity white corn in the can and frozen package. Many folks have 
thought the same condition exists in canned peas and that the 
industry is taking the easy way out with sweet peas. Everyone 
knows that Alaska peas will not hold their quality in the field as 
long as sweets, that it takes a precision job from field to filler to 
produce a high quality pack. In addition, a good many canners 
have had the idea that it cost more money to pack Alaskas. It’s 
refreshing to learn then this week that at least one well known 
Wisconsin canner has found out otherwise and he advises that a 
number of other canners were surprised to learn, through the facil- 
ities of the Mayhew Cost Accounting System which has just been 
adopted in that area, that they were doing better on Alaskas than 
on sweets. If this means a better balance between Alaskas and 
Sweets in future years then it is entirely possible both the industry 
and the consumer will be happier, 
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DR. E. J. CAMERON 


The country’s leading food scientists gathered to pay honor to National Canners 
Association Dr. Edwin J. Cameron on the occasion of his receiving the Babcock-Hart 
Award during the Institute of Food Technologists Convention in Los Angeles recently, 
Award was presented to Dr. Cameron in absentia by Dr. Ch&rles Glen King, Scientific 
Director of the Nutrition Foundation and accepted for Dr. Cameron by Carlos Greenleaf, 
Assistant Director of NCA’s Research Laboratory. Retrospection was delivered by Dr. 
R. W. Pilcher of the American Can Co. 


Editor’s Note: As friends of Dr. Cameron know, Dr. Cameron, about a year ago, 
underwent a serious and delicate operation. The progress of his recuperation has been 
steady and satisfactory but necessarily slow. The fact that he was unable to be present 
to receive personally the greatest honor of his distinguished career does not mean that 
this progress has been interrupted nor that there has been any set-back of any kind. It 
was merely a precautionary move on the part of his medical advisors to preclude the 
possibility of such an occurrence. 


At table, from left, George Borgstrom, Swedish Institute for Food Preservation 
Research, Goteborg, Sweden; Milton E. Powell, Knudsen Creamery Co., Los Angeles; 
Aksel G. Olson, General Foods Corp., Hoboken; L. E. Clifcorn, Continental Can Co., 
Chicago; Conrad Elvehjem, University of Wisconsin; Charles Glen King, The Nutrition 
Foundation, New York; Carlos Greenleaf, National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C.; 
Berton S. Clark, American Can Co., Maywood, Ill.; R. W. Pilcher, American Can Co., 
Maywood; Samuel C. Prescott, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Philip K. Bates, 
Carnation Co., Van Nuys, Calif.; Carl R. Fellers, University of Massachusetts; Robert 
Marsh, Canners League of California, San Francisco; Arthur N. Prater, Consolidated 
Foods Corp., Los Angeles; W. V. Cruess, University of California. 


NCA BROCHURE MERCHANDISES 


_Low Sodium Foods Label Changes Approved 


PARADE FOOD FEATURE 


On May 13, 1954 (Canning Trade, May 
24, page 11) the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration gave notice of proposed changes 
in the labeling regulations for low so- 
dium foods “purporting to be or repre- 


sented for special dietary use.” There 
being no objections filed the order was 
approved on June 25 and published in the 
Federal Register of July 1. It becomes 
effective October 1. 


The order requires statements on labels 
of dietary foods to declare the quantity 
of sodium in terms of milligrams of so- 
dium in a hundred grams of food and 
also to declare the number of milligrams 
of sodium in an average serving of food, 
the average serving to be defined. Official 
text of the order is as follows: 


1. In § 125.4 Label statements relating 
to minerals, paragraph (a) (2) is 
amended by changing the second sentence 
to read as follows: “Except in the case of 
foods subject to § 125.9, the quantity of 
food specified as required in this section 
shall be the quantity customarily or us- 
ually consumed during a period of one 
day, or a quantity reasonably suitable for 
and practicable of consumption within 
such period.” 


2. The following new section is added: 
§ 125.9 Label statements relating to 
certain foods used as a means of regulat- 
ing the intake of sodium in dietary man- 


agement. If a food purports to be or is 
represented for special dietary use by 
man by reason of its use as a means of 
regulating the intake of sodium or salt 
(sodium chloride), the label shall bear a 
statement of the number of milligrams of 
sodium in 100 grams of the food and a 
statement of the number of milligrams 
of sodium in an average serving of the 
food. The average serving shall be ex- 
pressed in terms of a convenient unit or 
units of such food or a convenient unit of 
measure that can be readily understood 
and utilizied by purchasers of such food. 
For example, an average serving might 
be expressed in terms of a number of 
slices, cookies, wafers, etc., or in terms 
of cupfuls, tablespoonfuls, teaspoonfuls, 
etc. 


This order shall become effective 90 
days after publication in the FEDERAL 
REGISTER. 


FLAVOR CATALOG 


A new 20-page illustrated Flavor 
Catalog fully describing more than 30 
separate flavor groups embracing a total 
of over 700 different flavors has been 
issued by Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. Cata- 
log is available to those who buy in 
wholesale quantities. Write firm at 76 
Ninth Ave., N. Y. 11, N, Y, 


A four-page brochure merchandising 
the prestige editorial feature for canned 
foods in the July 25th issue of “Parade” 
has been distributed by the National 
Canners Association to its members and 
to canned food brokers, wholesalers, and 
retailers. 


The feature is titled “Pantry Shelf 
Dinner” with the sub-title, “Canned foods 
combine cleverly for a gala company 
meal”, The brochure lists the “Parade” 
markets and recommends retail tie ins 
on the theme of Fancy Pantry Meals 
during the week of July 25th to ‘lst. 
The “Parade” food page helps sell canned 
foods’ glamour and prestige plus their 
versatility, convenience, variety, year 
round availability, quality and goodness, 
NCA points out. 


Thomas G. Simota, formerly assis ant 
plant manager, has been named man iger 
of Continental Can Company’s meta! can 
plant in Milwaukee, according to Rebert 
S. Hatfield, general manager, N rth 
Central District. Mr. Simota_ succveds 
Carroll F. Marquard who has been tr ins- 
ferred to Continental’s Division office in 
Chicago as manager of production 
engineering. 
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Canco Reports “Progress” 
but no “Solution” for Tinless Can 


interest in project mounts with progress of Communist aggression 


in Indo-China. 


Tinless cans of the future are expected 
to come from a number of metals now 
under investigation and available on this 
continent, including untinned steel, spe- 


- cially treated steel, aluminum, and steel 


coated with aluminum, zine and possibly 
nickel. 


This was the theme of a paper en- 
titled “Metal Cans of the Future” pre- 
sented at the 14th annual meeting of the 
Institute of Food Technologists at Los 


' Angeles, June 29, by R. H. Lueck, K. W. 


Brighton and R. W. Pilcher of American 
Can Company’s research and _ technical 
department. 


In discussing the company’s long 
range program to find alternate metals 
for tin and other can making materials 
that come from overseas, Dr. Lueck, 
Canco’s general manager of research, 
pointed out that “well over half of the 
world’s tin production lies in the imme- 
diate path of the calculated communist 
aggression in Indochina and all of our 
country’s tin must be imported over long 
sea lanes.” 


He stressed the fact, too, that as yet 
there seems to be no one metal coating 
on steel which can serve as a universal 
alternate for tin plate. 


The government’s stockpiling program 
provides short term insurance against 
atin shortage, Dr. Lueck said, but Canco 
years ago felt it important to initiate 
a longterm program with the goal of 
developing tin-free cans—first for non- 
food, household and industrial products 
and ultimately, if possible for food. 


Canco’s program has permitted an en- 
tirely new approach to the development 
of new can making materials and tech- 
niques. Whereas previous tin conserva- 
tion procedures had been tied to the use 
of exi ting manufacturing facilities, this 
progr; m gives the scientists and engi- 
neers carte blanche” to create or search 
out m :terials and manufacturing meth- 
ods b) which tin-free containers can be 
made. 


In. review of the characteristics of 
tin pl. e, Dr. Lueck said, “tin plate is so 
Unique that many believe the canning in- 
dustr; grew as it did around the prop- 
erties f£ the steel-tin combination.” 


The paper went on to point out that 
the c> manufacturer tailors a can for 
each \plication, considering the reacti- 
vity o the product and the stresses that 
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will be encountered in processing and 
distribution. As far as strength is con- 
cerned, the manufacturer can make use 
of six tempers ranging from T-1, the 
softest tin plate practical for the mill 
to produce, to T-6, the stiffest plate prac- 
tical for the can manufacturer to fab- 
ricate. 


NEW METALS 


For the foreseeable future, most of the 
tin-free metal cans must be manufac- 
tured from steel or steel coated with 
other metals, Dr. Lueck said. No other 
metal is produced in sufficient quantity 
to meet the needs of 35.6 billion metal 
cans produced annually. 


Untinned steel was the first of the 
metals to be discussed in the paper as a 
leading candidate to replace tin plate. 
First, he explained, it is the least ex- 
pensive sheet metal. Second, its mech- 
anical properties are essentially the samé 
as those of tin plate. However, untinned 
steel, must be enamelled on both sides to 
prevent corrosion, whereas electrolytic 
plate can be used for many products just 
as it is received, without any organic 
coating. 


Other types of plates and various 
methods of side seam closure were dis- 
cussed. Several methods of welding black 
plate and other sheet metals have been 
investigated, Dr. Lueck said, but the 
welding problems are totally unlike any 
that have been encountered heretofore. 
Nevertheless, the results obtained have 
been encouraging enough to continue re- 
search and it is quite possible welding 
will play a more important role in can 
making in tht future. 


Cements are the newest of the can 
making materials, although for many 
years bumped side seams have been 
“doped” with shellac and other sub- 
stances. At present most quart motor 
oil cans are made of CMQ black plate 
with cemented side seams. The cement- 
ing procedure is being rapidly extended 
into other styles and sizes of cans, the 
paper brought out. It will not only make 
it possible to produce tin-free containers 
for many items, but also provide cans 
with all-around lithography. The cement- 
ing procedure is expected to be appli- 
cable to all of the potential alternates for 
tin plate. It is, therefore, a technique 
of major importance to can manufac- 
turers. Recently, research directed to- 
ward cements with marked bonding as 


well as caulking properties has enjoyed 
success. 

When cements with the bonding and 
sealing properties of solder finally are 
available, they should find rapid applica- 
tion in can making, Dr. Lueck said. 

In discussing another alternate for tin 
plate, CMS (“can making steel’) was 
proposed to be developed with the end 
use as steel in mind. There are tech- 
nica] reasons for believing that modifica- 
tions of the processing procedure after 
cold reduction can result in. a product 
which will be more resistant to rust and 
underfilm corrosion, and to which enam- 
els will adhere more efficiently. 

From the standpoint of both the mill 
production and factory fabrication faci- 
lities, untinned steel has one of the high- 
est potentials as a replacement for tin 
plate, it was stated. It may be that the 
development of the metal with improved 
surface properties is all that is needed 
to accelerate the transition. 


Chemically treated steel was also re- 
viewed, going back to World War II 
when large quantities were produced. Al- 
though production of this form of steel 
was discontinued soon after the war 
ended, the reawakened interest in alter- 
nates for tin plate has resulted in rein- 
vestigation of methods for continuously 
treating coils of steel. The results ob- 
tained to date have been encouraging 
and attempts are now being made to re- 
duce costs so that the plate may better 
compete with other sheet metals. 

“It is likely that chemically treated 
plate will be one of the first alternates 
for tin plate,” Dr. Lueck said. “It should 
be applicable to the ends of cans for 
low-acid food products and also for the 
bodies if ways can be found of soldering 
it. Extension of cementing techniques 
for side seam closure should make it pos- 
sible to employ the plate in cans for a 
number of hard-to-hold products which 
do not require processing.” 

Obviously, Canco’s research manager 
pointed out, the quantities of chemically 
treated steel that will be used will de- 
pend upon its price in relationship to 
other plates and also upon the properties 
of the can making steel which undoubt- 
edly will be developed in the future. 


ALUMINUM 


The use of aluminum received con- 
siderable attention in the Canco paper. 
It was noted that the earth’s crust is 
said to contain about 7 per cent alum- 
inum as compared with 5.06 per cent iron 
and 0.0001 per cent tin. The aluminum 
production in the U. S. has increased 
greatly since 1940 and aluminum produc- 
tion is now next to steel and copper. The 
possibility of aluminum’s serving as an 
alternate plate would seem, therefore, 
to depend upon its physical and chemical 
properties and upon its price. 

“Aluminum has physical properties 
that are both attractive and unattractive 
to the can maker,” Dr. Lueck stated, 
“The fact that gauge-for-gauge alum- 
inum is only 36 per cent as heavy as tin 
plate is advantageous. The relative soft- 
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ness of the pure metal is one of the 
greatest disadvantages. The can manu- 
facturer working with aluminum must 
take into consideration composition and 
temper, as well as gauge, in tailoring a 
can to given requirements.” 

Although aluminum cans are used in 
Europe, conditions there are quite differ- 
ent and special processing and handling 
precautions are exercised, it was brought 
out. Considerable information is avail- 
able on the possible applications of 
aluminum in food containers as a result 
of commercial experience in Europe and 
experimental packs in this country. 

Hot dipping, cladding, electroplating. 
spraying and vapor disposition were 
techniques mentioned in applying alum- 
inum coatings to the surface of steel. 
Several methods are close to the pilot 
plant stage, but it is too early to discuss 
the specific properties of the proposed 
products, Dr. Lueck said. The goal is to 
apply enough of the less expensive 
aluminum to provide about the same rust 
resistance as does the more expensive tin 
when applied at a quarter-pound per 
base box. Under normal domestic can- 
ned and food distribution conditions, the 
latter performs quite well. 

“To can makers,” Lueck stated, “a 
major advantage of the aluminum coat- 
ing on steel is that the mechanical prop- 
erties of such plate will be essentially 
the same as for tin plate. The cans will 
be equally strong and much of the equip- 
ment employed in the fabrication of tin 
cans should be usable.” 

Zine plated steel and nickel plated 
steel also came under discussion briefly 
as tin plate alternates. It was pointed 
out that although these metals have been 
considered for some time the indications 
are that these plates may be applicable 
only for certain classes of products for 
which other alternates are not suitable. 


SOFT DRINK CANS 


American Can Company’s new flat top 
can for carbonated beverages was re- 


ferred to as a close relative to the beer 
can, but its development required solu- 
tion of additional technological problems. 


“Because of the tremendous potential 
market, can makers are keenly aware of 
their responsibility in making every ef- 
fort to insure that their product retain 
the quality of the beverages,” Dr. Lueck 
stressed. “As was true with the early 
beer cans, both flat top and cone top 
carbonated beverage cans are being 
placed on the market by the industry. In 
the instance of the beer can, production 
of the cone top gradually diminished in 
favor of the less expensive flat top can. 


“Since the flat top is also less expen- 
sive as a carbonated beverage can, the 
same trend may prevail. But regardless 
of which style ultimately receives 
greater consumer acceptance, the car- 
bonated beverage can is expected to be 
another example of the new containers 
which have played such an important 
role in the continuous growth of the can 
manufacturing industry,’ Dr. Lueck 
concluded. 


ROTARY PISTON 
FILLER CATALOG 


A wide variety of information regard- 
ing the use of piston fillers is contained 
in a new 16 page Pfaudler catalog just 
off the presses. Much of the data con- 
tained has been previously unpublished. 

Subjects covered include: products for 
which piston fillers are especially advan- 
tageous; operating principles; how pre- 
cise fill is assured; factors governing 
speed of filling; how container surfaces 
are protected during filling, features re- 
ducing maintenance costs; tables relating 
piston diameter and stroke to amount of 
fill; and other filler specifications and 
dimensions. Catalog is available by writ- 
ing Publications Dept., The Pfaudler Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW PRESSURE COOKER 
“FLIP-LATCHES” SAVE TIME | 


A new Flip-Latch feature of Hamil- 
ton’s PC Pressure Cooker, recently intro- 
duced, is said to provide a real saving in 
load and discharge time. 

Time and Motion study reveals that 
Hamilton Flip-Latches open or secure 
pressure cooker cover in a little less than 
a minute. By contrast, kettle cover 
fastenings employing wing nuts, lever- 
battens or nuts requiring wrenches aver- 
age 10 minutes to open or close the 
cover. The old way, then, requires about 
20 minutes of just opening and closing 
per cooking cycle. But Flip-Latches do 
the same thing in TWO minutes per 
cycle, which is a saving of approximately 
18 minutes on each batch produced. 

Hamilton Style PC Pressure Cooker 
is available in 30-250 gallon capacities 
. . . designed for internal pressures to 
15 psi and steam pressure in jacket to 90 
rsi. 

For more details write Hamilton Cop- 
per and Brass Works, Dept. 2, 820 State 
Ave., Cincinnati 4, Ohio. 


“Flip Latches” new feature on pressure 
cooker. 


Alden C. Smith, president of the National Kraut Pxckers 


Association, tacks up a point-of-purchase poster that is being 
offered to meat packers and retailers for Kraut, Pork ’n’ Apple 
Dinner Season, October 15th to Nov. 30. The NKPA, in co- 
operation with the Processed Apples Institute, is sponsoring 4 
three-pronged program of publicity, advertising, and merchar- 
dising, in support of this related items promotion for the Fail 
season. Publicity drive, already underway, will feature , hot0- 
graphs, stories, and recipes of kraut, pork and canned 1 ple 
sauce and slices in national magazines, daily and weekly ews: 
papers, and on radio and television cooking shows. Adver ising 
drop-in mats for newspapers or store throwaways will a!.o be 
available in several sizes. Material may be ordered fror the 
NKPA, at 202 S. Marion St., Oak Park, Ill. Left to right are 
other NKPA representatives, Martin Meeter, of Union (:rove, 
Wis.; Robert Simpson, of Chicago, and John Stroup of Phelps, 
New York. 
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RECOMMENDED TOMATO SPRAY 
PROGRAM 


Tomato growers, and canners, are con- 
vineed that to get top profits and quality 
a \norough spraying program is a must. 

.ose who keep their fields thoroughly 
spayed are harvesting approximately 
80 saleable tomatoes against 60% 
wi ve the grower trusts to luck. 

‘he spray schedule recommended by 
the Ohio Agricultural Extension Service 
is an altérnate Ziram (Zerlate)—Copper 
schedule. It is as follows: 

Ist spray —apply when first cluster 
tomatoes are the size of walnuts 
Ziram (Zerlate) 3# per acre. 

2nd spray—7-10 days later 6# 50% 
fixed copper per acre, 

3rd spray—7-10 days later—if hot and 
dry—3# Ziram per acre, or if the 
nights are cool with moisture use 
6# 50% fixed copper per acre. 

4th spray—7-10 days later 6# 50% 
fixed copper per acre. 

5th spray—7-10 days later 6# 50% 
fixed copper per acre. 

If anthracnose is a problem it is sug- 
gested that spraying begin earlier with 
two or three Ziram applications before 
the copper sprays. The amount of Ziram 
to the acre should be increased 50%. 

In the case of late blight spraying de- 
pends on weather conditions. When tem- 
peratures go to 60° or below, with heavy 
dew or rain, apply Bordeaux Mixture 
once a week with the first application 
August 15th. Use 150 gallons per acre.. 

In any spray program thorough cover- 
age, and time of application, is impera- 
tive if best results are to be received. To 
get these results adequate pressure is 
important so every part of the plant is 
covered with spray’s protective film. 

75 to 80 gallons per acre is being used 
by some of our best growers and can- 
ners. In some cases they start with the 
low gallonage and increase the volume as 
the plant develops. When using low 
gallonage be sure that the recommended 
amount of chemicals are used to the acre. 


Bush Barnum has been named director 
of information of the Glass Container 
Manufacturers Institute, Inc., according 
to an announcement by Victor L. Hall, 
the Institute’s general manager. Mr. 
Barnum was associated with Benjamin 
Sonnenberg from 1946 to 1953. Prior to 
that he was with Benton & Bowles, Inc., 
for six years. From 1938 to 1940, Mr. 
Barnum was assistant New York corre- 
spond nt of the Financial Times of Lon- 
don, «nd he also worked for Newsweek 
Maga‘ine and for The Wall Street 
Jown sl. Mr. Hall said, in making the 
amouncement, “We feel we are for- 
tunat’ in obtaining Mr. Barnum’s serv- 
lees, is his broad background and high 
standing in the public relations field will 
imple: ient our plans for interpreting 
more videly to the public the important 
Place sf the glass container industry in 
our ec omy.” 
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REVISIONS OF CANNED CITRUS JUICES 
GRADES PROPOSED 


Proposed revisions of grade-standards for canned grapefruit juice, orange 
juice, and blended grapefruit and orange juice were announced July 1, 1954, 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The proposed revisions provide for 
changes in FLAVOR requirements, all other provisions excepting format and 
codification remaining the same as those which have been in effect for these 
commodities since July, 1949. Interested parties have until August 18 to file 
exceptions. 

The revisions would provide for two separate styles in the standards for 
each commodity: Style I, Unsweetened (or natural juice) and Style II, Swéet- 
ened (or with sweentening ingredient added). 

The following are digests only and include only the proposed changes. 


CANNED GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 
Styles 
Two separate styles are included which also replace the requirements for 
a “sweet” juice under the factor of flavor, as follows: 

Style I—Unsweetened (or natural juice). 

Style Il—Sweetened (or with sweetening ingredient added)—with suf- 
ficient nutritive sweetener (s) to produce a Brix of not less than 11.5°. 

Grade A (or Fancy) 

Style I—Change minimum Brix from 9.5° to 9.0°; change minimum 
acidity from 0.90 g/100 ml. to 0.85 g/100 ml.; change minimum Brix- 
acid ratio from 7:1 to 8:1. 

Style II—Change minimum Brix from 12.5° (for sweet juice) to 11.5°; 
change minimum acidity from 1.00 g/100 ml. to 0.85 g/100 ml.; permit 
present minimum Brix-acid ratio of 9:1 to be lower, if the Brix is 15° 
or more, instead of 16° or more. 

Grade C (or Standard) ; 

Style I—Change minimum Brix-acid ratio from 6.5:1 to 7:1. 

Style II—Change minimum Brix from 12.5° (for sweet juice) to 11.5°; 
permit present minimum Brix-acid ratio of 9:1 to be lower, if the Brix 
is 15° or more, instead of 16° or more. 


CANNED BLENDED GRAPEFRUIT JUICE AND ORANGE JUICE 
Styles 
To separate styles are included which also replace the requirements for a 
“sweet” juice under the factor of flavor, as follows: 
Style I—Unsweetened (or natural juice). 
Style II—Sweetened (or with sweetening ingredient added)—with suf- 
ficient nutritive sweetener (s) to produce a Brix of not less than 11.5°. 
Grade A (or Fancy) 
Style I—Change minimum Brix-acid ratio from 8:1 to 9:1. 
Style II—Change minimum Brix from 12.5° (for sweet juice) to 11.5°; 
permit present minimum Brix-acid ratio of 10:1 to be lower, if the 
Brix is 15° or more instead of 16° or more. 
Grade C (or Standard) 
Style II—Change minimum Brix from 12.5° (for sweet juice) to 11.5°; 
permit present minimum Brix-acid ratio of 10:1 to be lower, if the 
Brix is 15° or more instead of 16° or more. 


CANNED ORANGE JUICE 
Styles 
Two separate styles are included which also replace the requirements for 
a “sweet” juice under the factor of flavor, as follows: 

Style I—Unsweetened (or natural juice). 

Style Il—Sweetened (or with sweetening ingredient added)—with suf- 
ficient nutritive sweetener (s) to produce a Brix of not less than 10.5° 
provided that if the acidity is 0.90 g/100 ml. or more, the Brix may 
be not less than 11.5°. 

Grade A (or Fancy) 

Style I—Permit present minimum acid of 0.75 g/100 ml. to be no less than 
0.65 g/100 ml. if the orange juice scores 19 or 20 points for color. 

Style II—(a) Change minimum Brix from 12.5° (for sweet juice) to a 
minimum of 10.5° provided that if the acidity is 0.90 g/100 ml. or 
more, the Brix may be not less than 11.5°. (b) Permit present min- 
imum acid of 0.75 g/100 ml. to be no less than 0.65 g/100 ml. if the 
orange juice scores 19 or 20 points for color. (c) Revision of Brix- 
acid ratios as follows: (1) If the Brix is 12.5° or more, the Brix-acid 
ratio may be no less than 11:1; (2) If the Brix is less than 12.5°, the 
Brix-acid ratio may be no less than 12:1; (3) If the Brix is 15° or 
more, the Brix-acid ratio may be less than 11:1. 

Grade C (or Standard) 
Style II—Same as (a) and (c) (1), (2), (3) above for Grade A. 
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Personals 


NCA PACK STATISTICS 
BULLETIN MAILED 


Annual Bulletin of “Canned Food Pack 
Statistics” compiled by the National 
Canners Association, Division of Statis- 
tics was mailed to the industry last week. 
For the first time, the statistics for fruits 
and vegetables are found under one 
cover. Larger and more modern type is 
used in the new 60 page edition. Pack 
figures for 34 fruits and 26 vegetables are 
shown by state and by can size from 1949 
through 1953 for comparative purposes. 
Total pack figures back as far as statis- 
ties are available are also shown for his- 
torical purposes. The information is 
compiled from data furnished by indi- 
vidual canners, members and non-mem- 
bers. Additional copies may be obtained 
upon request to the NCA Division of 
Statistics. 


Miss Moselle Holberg, NCA Editorial 
Home Economist and general assistant 
to Katherine Smith, spent several days 
recently in Seattle and Portland visiting 
food editors and home economists of 
newspapers, radio and television stations. 
In addition, Miss Holberg visited several 
canning plants in Salem. During her 
visit, Miss Holberg appeared on various 
radio and television programs such as 
the Kay West Show on KEX and the 
Betty Davis Show on KOIN-TV. Her 
primary purpose in visiting the North- 
west was to continue familiarizing food 
personnel of the various media and 
school systems with the editorial release 


service of the Home Economics Division / 


of NCA. 


Joe R. Quinn has joined the sales de- 
partment of the Turlock Cooperative 
Growers of Modesto, California, effective 
July 1. His headquarters will be at the 
company’s sales office, 25 California St., 
San Francisco. For the past ten years 
Mr. Quinn has been associated with Starr 
Fruit Products and Hudson House Inc., 
at Portland, Oregon. Before his tour in 
the Northwest, he was with the sales 
department of Richmond-Chase Co. in 
San Jose. Mr. Quinn has been active in 
Northwest Canners Association activities, 
having served on the Board of Directors 
from 1949 to 1952, was the 1954 chair- 
man of the Procurement Committee and 
served on various other committees. 
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Washington State College Extension 
Service has announced that there are to 
be orchard tours and summer meetings 
in Okanogan, Chelan and Yakima coun- 
ties this year, scheduled for August 3, 5 
and 6 respectively, leaving August 4 free 
for the Tree Fruit Experiment Station 
Field Day at Wenatchee. The tours are 
held annually to view results and pro- 
gress on experimental work with tree 
fruits, to observe practices being used on 
farms, and to discuss fruit growing prob- 
lems. A number of canner field men 
make it a practice to participate in the 
tours and meetings. 


Ellison L. Hazard has been named 
general manager of the North-Eastern 
district of Continental Can Company’s 
Eastern Metal Division, according to 
Reuben L. Perin, vice-president, East- 
ern Metal Division. Mr. Hazard joined 
Continental in 19384. Among a variety of 
engineering positions, he has been plant 
engineer at Oakland, assistant to the 
manager of manufacture for the Pacific 
Division and plant manager of the Los 
Angeles can plant. Prior to his present 
appointment, Mr. Hazard was manager 
of production engineering for the Pa- 
cific Division. 


The Louis Garcelon Company, Inc., 46 
First Street, Cambridge 41, Massachu- 
setts, has been appointed broker, for the 


/Boston district, for the John W. Taylor 


Packing Co., Inc., Hallwood, Virginia, 
packers of Taylor Brand Irish Potatoes, 
Sweet Potatoes and Tomatoes, according 
to advice of F. J. McQuaid, General 
Manager. 


Effective July 1, Wayne Mayhew and 
Co. was merged with Touche, Niven, 
Bailey and Smart, a national firm of 
public accountants having offices in 15 
large cities of the United States. Wayne 
Mayhew, Paul Warnick and Dale Bowen 
will become partners in the firm. In all 
areas where Wayne Mayhew offices have 
been maintained, the firm name will be 
retained along with that of Touche, 
Niven, Bailey and Smart. The staff will 
continue to serve the present clientele, 
with client relationships and policies un- 
changed. 


Harold Breon of Spring Mills, Penn- 
sylvania, has been elected Vice President 
in charge of operations of the two plants 
of the Centre County Canning Corpora- 
tion operated by the Hanover Canning 
Company according to an announcement | 
by President Allen R. Warehime. Mr. 
Breon who has been acting as General 
Manager of the two plants at Oak Hall 
and Centre Hall, Pennsylvania, has been 
with the firm since 1944 as Field Man. 
Mr. Warehime has also advised the elec- 
tion of Mr. Breon to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the firm. 


Andrew M. Toft, Vice-President of Na- 
tional Can Corporation, has announced 
the appointment of Charles F. Lenhard 
as Plant Manager of the Company’s 
Cleveland, Ohio plant. Mr. Lenhard was 
formerly Plant Engineer and Assistant 
Plant Manager of the Lithograph Can 
Factory of Standard Oil Company 
(Ohio). His background includes work- 
ing in many Sohio engineering projects. 


Separate tours of interest to vegetable 
and fruit growers have been arranged 
for the summer meeting of the New 
Jersey Horticultural Society, July 24. 
Society members will be lunch guests of 
the Campbell Soup Company at its re- 
search farm between Moorestown and 
Riverton. The morning program starts 
at 9 a.m. at the Campbell farm. Fruit 
growers will visit farms at Marlton and 
Burlington starting at 2 o’clock. 


Dr. Karl Frederich Meyer, who jas 
been a director of the Hooper Founa- 
tion at the University of California med- 
ical center in San Francisco since 19°34, 
and a member of the medical facu'ty 
since 1914, has retired, having reaclied 
the age of 70. He is credited with ce- 
veloping methods of controlling botulism, 
the food poisoning that threatened the 
Ca‘ifornia canning industry 30 years a;:0. 
The standards he established have been 
followed by the canning industry ever 
since, and have been adopted by the n- 
dustry all over the country. Dr. Mey:r, 
a native of Balse, Switzerland, became 
an American citizen in 1922. Since coin- 
ing to the United States in 1910 he has 
made continuous contributions to meci- 
cine, with his various scientific hono:’s 
taking 39 lines of type in Who’s Who. 
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LABELS 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


GAMSE LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. 


GAMSE BLDG., BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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TOMATO 
HAMPERS 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers 
are made of selected hardwoods 
for added durability and long 
life. Supplied with Plastex or 
Cellu-san treatment if desired. 


Write or phone for full information 


‘lanters Manufacturing Company, Ine. 
‘ortsmouth Phone 70744 Virginia 
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Reduce Commodity Damage 
Remove More Water 
With the... 


SCOTT VIBRO-LUX 


If you are experiencing excessive damage in removing water 
trom delicate fruits and vegetables, the Scott Vibro-Lux can 
help you lick this costly problem. Here is a vibrator-separator 
that surpasses in performance the reel type separator in remov- 
ing water from commodities. In instances where dryness is a 
vital factor (such as ahead of freezing units), Vibro-Lux is 
doing an outstanding job for scores of leading packers. 


With controlled vibratory action up to 1,000 times a minute, 
Vibro-Lux removes practically all water, cleans, rinses and 
removes most splits and skins from the commodity in one 
operation. This action spreads the commodity evenly over a 
20” width making grading easier and faster at the inspection 
table. A special divider attachment allows two types or sizes 
of products to be processed simultaneously. 


24” feed height and 1614” discharge height make it adaptable 
to your existing equipment. 


Vibro-Lux, which comes complete with drain pan and sprays, 
is available in three sizes. Also available with all stainless 
steel contact parts. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW CATALOG TODAY 


This leatherette ring binder, containing all 
Scott Viner canning catalogs, covers infor- 
mation on: Hydraulic Elevators, Drum 
Screens, Vibrating Screens, Supply Tanks, 
Viners and Viner Equipment, Red Beet and 
Carrot Combines, Tubular Blanchers and 
Washers. 


THE SCOTT VINER COMPANY — 


1224 Kinnear Road Columbus, Ohio 
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NEWS OF EQUIPMENT & SUPPLYMEN 


In an address before the New York 
Society of Security Analysts on June 15, 
Robert S. Solinsky, President of the Na- 
tional Can Corporation traced the prog- 
ress of the can industry and outlined 
the history of the National Can Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Solinsky described the immedi- 
ate and long range program of improve- 
ment and expansion which will be carried 
out by a young and vigorous manage- 
ment team. 


John L. Tokich has been named man- 
ager of Continental Can Company’s metal 
ean plant in Oakland, and Clarence Y. 
Robinson has been named manager of the 
Company’s metal can plant in Denver, 
according to Company announcements 
released this week. 


T. V. Hause is now representing Oakite 
Products, Inc., manufacturers of indus- 
trial cleaning and related materials, in 
Hartford, Connecticut. Mr. Hause, form- 
erly with a large paint concern, com- 
pleted an intensive, eight-week training 
course at the company’s New York head- 
quarters and in the field before taking up 
his new assignment. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co. has ap- 
pointed Spencer S. Meilstrup Director of 
Sales and Advertising it was announced 
by Charles F. Moore, President. 


Portland ,Oregon, is the new location 
for the western manufacture of Con- 
tinental Can Company’s 30-pound slip 
cover cans for frozen fruits and eggs. 
This operation was transferred from the 
company’s Denver metal can plant to 
better serve frozen food packers in the 
Pacific Northwest. In addition to the 
Portland plant, Continental also manu- 
factures the 30-pound can at Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and St. Louis—giving the 
company nationwide coverage on this 
item. 


The appointment of W. C. Willard as 
Manager of the Houston, Texas, branch 
office Corn Products Sales Company has 
been announced by W. H. Gamble, Presi- 
dent. Mr. Willard joined Corn Products 
early in 1951 as a retail salesman in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. He replaces 
Paul C. Murphy, Manager of the Houston 
Office since 1926. Mr. Murphy, who is 
retiring, will assist Mr. Willard for sev- 
eral months. 


The appointment of Frank J. Sullivan 
as division manager of its Ohio Corru- 
gated Box Division, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been announced by William T. May, Jr., 
vice president in charge of container 
operations, Robert Gair Company, Inc., 
New York. Mr. Sullivan has been special 
sales representative for Gair’s container 
division at the New York office, and has 
had several years’ previous experience 
in the paperboard industry. 
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Frank R. Grote, Jr., assistant to the 
superintendent of manufacture in 
American Can Company’s Central Di- 
vision office in Chicago, has been named 
superintendent of the can-making firm’s 
new Denver plant. 


Eastern Sales Division Offices of The 
J. L. Ferguson Company have recently 
moved from their location at 790 Broad 
Street, Newark, New Jersey to #19 
Beechwood Road, Summit, New Jersey. 
Wayne E. Gary has succeeded Carl A. 
Claus as Manager of this Eastern Sales 
Division. Mr. Gray will be assisted by 
Roger A. Schunk, Sales & Installation 
Engineer. Mr. Claus has accepted a posi- 
tion of responsibility with the R. A. 
Jones Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. has an- 
nounced appointment of Robert D. Lowry 
as technical director of its Cryovac Divi- 
sion. Mr. Lowry has been manager of 
cryovac product development for the past 
five years. 


C. N. French has been promoted to 
Sales Representative in the Baltimore 
District, Crown Can Division, Crown 
Cork & Seal Company. Inc. Mr. French 
joined the Crown Can Division in 1937 
and has worked in the Sales Department 
exclusively. In 1944 he was made Assist- 
ant to the General Sales Manager in 
Philadelphia and, two years later, was 
transferred to the Baltimore District as 
Inside Sales Supervisor. He became 
Sales Office Manager of the Baltimore 
Sales Office in 1953. 


Frank J. Campbell was recently ap- 
pointed Manager of Lithography of the 
Crown Can Division of Crown Cork & 
Seal Company, Inc. according to an an- 
nouncement by George W. Crabtree, 
Vice President and General Manager of 
the division. Mr. Campbell comes to 
Crown Can with twenty-five years of ex- 
perience in the metal decorating field and 
was formerly employed by the Contin- 
ntal Can Company. He makes his office 
in the Philadelphia plant of the Crown 
Can Division located at Erie Avenue and 
H Street. 


Expansion and modernization, includ- 
ing a new warehouse with storage space 
for more than 17 million tin cans, has 
been completed at Continental Can Com- 
pany’s Houston plant. A new truck-load- 
ing dock has been added to the Houston 
plant which consolidates three separate 
parking areas into one large department. 
All packing equipment has been rebuilt 
and re-installed. Other improvements in- 
clude the installation of an automatic 
conveying system, to take cartons di- 
rectly into freight cars at any location 
cn the loading dock, and expansion of the 
plant’s parking lot. The Houston plant 
was built in 1933. 


LITERATURE 


In extending an invitation to visit the 
Asgrow Research Center at Twin Falls, 
Idaho, any time between July 12 and Sep- 
tember 3, the Associated Seed Growers 
issued this week an attractive two color, 
four page folder describing the facilities 
at the research center. A part of the 
Asgrow Department of Breeding and Re- 
search headed by Dr. Floyd L. Winter at 
New Haven, Connecticut, the Research 
Center at Twin Falls is under the direc- 
tion of Dr. W. H. Pierce. 


MAINTENANCE CLEANING 
GUIDE 


How-to-do-it charts based on actual 
in-plant maintenance procedures are a 
feature of the new “Plant Maintenance 
Cleaning Guide” recently published by 
Oakite Products, Inc., manufacturers of 
industrial cleaning and related ma- 
terials. Designed for quick reference, 
the charts list recommended cleaning 
materials, methods of application, con- 
centrations and temperatures for such 
specific operations as cleaning, and treat- 
ing the water in air conditioning and 
refrigeration units; cleaning compressors 
and condensers; descaling diesel water 
jackets and water-cooled furnaces; clean- 
ing floors, oil heaters and coolers, win- 
dows and light fixtures; controlling mold 
and odors; stripping paint from ma- 
chinery and transformers; and removing 
rust. The booklet also describes Oakite 
cleaning materials, Oakite Solution-Lift- 
ing Steam Guns, and the Oakite Hot 
Spray Unit. Copies of the 12-page book- 
let are available free on request to 
Oakite Products, Inc., 178 Rector Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


AMERICAN TOMATO YEARBOOK 


The 1954 edition of the AMERICAN 
TOMATO YEARBOOK has just come 
off the press. It is again edited by Dr. 
John W. Carncross, Rutgers University 
College of Agriculture, and contains a 
wealth of interesting data. 

Of special significance is the complete 
and up-to-date list of recent references 
to tomato culture, tomato diseases, pests 
and their control. There is also helpful 
information covering such important sub- 
jects as “Tomato Chilling,” “Seedless 
Tomatoes” and “Grade Requirements for 
Canning and Processing.” 

A leading feature in this year’s issue 
are the names, addresses and projects 
of 200 men and women engaged in va- 
rious phases of tomato research in «ll 
parts of the country. 

Copies may be secured from the 
AMERICAN TOMATO YEARBOOK, 
8 Elm Street, Westfield, New Jersey. 
An individual copy sells for $2.00. A 
eomplete volvme 1949-54 is available 
$6.00. 
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REVIEWPOINT 


THE WEATHER —Last week this 
column in mentioning the extended 
drought in the Mid-Atlantic States said 
that little relief was in sight. Before the 
issue was on the presses thunder storms 
became general throughout the area. On 
Thursday evening July 1, again on Mon- 
day afternoon about 2 inches of heavy 
rain fell accompanied by violent lightning 
and strong winds and in some areas, hail 
causing a great deal of damage, but the 
vain helped considerably particularly 
corn and tomatoes. Again on Wednesday 
night of this week there was a good rain. 
For while the moisture level has not been 
completely restored the situation is en- 
tirely different from last week. 


Pea packing in Tri-States is of course 
over, generally speaking. Most canners 
had a good yield of high quality Alaskas, 
poor yield off some 30 to 50 percent on 
sweets due to the dry weather of course. 


Southern Wisconsin has been plagued 
by rain since the beginning of the pea 
pack. On Tuesday July 6 winds of tor- 
rado velocity whipped across a wide area 
in Southeastern Wisconsin. Twisters 
were reported in the towns of Bristol and 
Sun Prairie northeast of Madison; at 
Cambridge, 16 miles southeast of Madi- 
son and in rural] areas just north of Elk- 
horn and west of Kenosha. On Friday 
July 2 canners were preparing for a big 
weekend starting in the southern area 
when heavy rains came again, practically 
closing down operations. Thunderstorms 
hit this area for a record 14 days during 
the month of June and 8 to 10 inches of 
rain fell. In spite of all this rain weather 
was extremely hot. All of this adds up 
to the fact that Early June peas in South- 
ern \Visconsin took a terrific beating. 
Situa‘ion in the north where the pack is 
just »etting underway is more favorable 
but i’ is too early to make any predic- 
tions 


les | ,od Broker and formerly of the 
Amer can Food Sales Company, Los 
Ange -s has formed a new company, The 
Shein + Brokerage Company at Los 
Ange »s 35, California, telephone No. 
We-5 (047. Mr. Sheiner is planning a 
trip _ ast and is expected in Baltimore 
about he middle of July. 
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Iry ng Sheiner, well known Los Ange- 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Business Confined to Small Lots—Distributor 
Holdings Indicate Sustained Replacement 
Buying—Tomato Inquiry Tapered Off—Peas 
Quiet—Sellers Market On Beans—Buyers Not 
Excited About Asparagus Prorating—Still In 
Market For Orange Juice—‘‘Trial Balloon” In 
Peaches—Higher Apricot Openings Expected 
-——Salmon Quiet—Selling Pressure In Sardines 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, July 9, 1954. 


THE SITUATION—Trading was in- 
terrupted this week by the Fourth of 
July holiday and the beginning of the 
vacation season, complicated by last-min- 
ute mid-year inventorying. Hence, busi- 
ness was mostly confined to small lots 
for immediate shipment. Distributors, 
nevertheless, were keeping a wary eye on 
new pack developments with a view to- 
ward early covering on short items where 
attractive offerings make their appear- 
ance, as was the case a week or so back 
on one variety of salmon out of the 
Northwest. 


THE OUTLOOK—The Census Bureau 
report covering June 1 distributors’ can- 
ned foods holdings indicates a sustained 
replacement buying movement by chains 
and wholesalers shortly. In the canned 
vegetables group, June 1 holdings of 
green and wax beans were larger than 
a year earlier, but stocks of corn, peas, 
t-matces, and tomato products were 
lower. In fruits, stocks were larger on 
all reported items with the exception of 
peaches. In juices, distributor holdings 
June 1 this year were larger than those 
a year earlier on all of the items covered 
by the Bureau survey. The report indi- 
cates that buyers are adhering rather 
closely to their “working inventory” 
policy, and this will probably continue to 
be. the rule as marketing of the 1954 
packs gets under way. A number of 
wholesalers, however, are reported plan- 
ning to widen operations on their private 
label lines, and this will mean more buy- 
ing commitments as these distributors 
seek to line up sufficient canned foods 
t> insure a continuity of brand supply 
throughout the coming marketing season 
to derive full measure of benefit from 
the advertising and promotional pro- 
grams which they have blueprinted. 


TOMATOES—Inquiry in tomatses has 
tapered off, notwithstanding the sold-up 
position of the market on 2s, 303s, and 
2's in the East. Canners, however, are 
continuing firm in their price views, hold- 
ing 303s and 2s at about $1.35 and 10s 
at $6.25. Distributors are pinning their 
hopes for a lower tomato price basis upon 
the possibility of sustained gluts during 
the new packing season. 


PEAS—With the new pack in the mid- 
west reported showing a heavy rfercent- 
age of standards, distributors are not 
operating extensively in peas at the mo- 


ment. There is, however, some buying 
interest in fancies for private label 
needs. Standards in the East have sold 


as low as $1.05 from the new pack, for 
303s, which price is 5 to 10 cents under 
the lowest levels at which midwestern 
canners have been confirming on carry- 
over standards. 


BEANS—tThere is a good volume of 
buying interest reported in both green 
and wax beans, but here it is a sellers’ 
market, with canner holdings light and 
packers confident of their ability to get 
list prices on the limited supplies still 
prospect for the small unsold stocks of 
1954 pack which California packers still 
unsold. 


ASPARAGUS — Higher prices are in 
have on hand. Distributors, on the other 
hand, are not too much disturbed over 
the pro-rate notices they are receiving, 
some feeling that the relatively high 
prices on ’grass may tend to adversely 
affect consumer demand later on in the 
marketing season. 


CORN—A little interest in fanc’ corn 
developed here this week. New York can- 
rers were offering out fancy cream style 
golden 303s at $1.30, with extra stand- 
ards at $1.15. 


CITRUS—Buyers are still in the mar- 
ket for orange juice, but demand for 
grapefruit juice has continued to lag, 
notwithstanding recent price cuts by 
principal Florida sellers. A little more 
interest is developing in grapefruit seg- 
ments and citrus salad, both of which are 
showing a steady undertone in first 
hands. 


PEACHES—Whether a “trial balloon” 
or a barometer of what is on the way in 
the shape of formal opening prices, one 
offering of new pack cling peaches was 
reported here with halves offered at $2.25 
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MARKET NEWS 


for standard 2%s and choice at $2.45, 
while 10s were quoted at $9.25. These 
prices were guaranteed against seller’s 
or other canner’s opening prices. 


APRICOTS—The trade is still await- 
ing the naming of formal openings by 
major canners, with indications that the 
opening basis will be a little higher than 
indicated earlier because of the higher 
prices the processors are paying the 
growers this season. Meanwhile, a little 
business on new pack has been confirmed, 
for shipment when packed, at $2.35 for 
standard unpeeled halves 2%s and $2.85 
for choice unpeeled 2's, f.o.b. 


APPLE SAUCE—The market is near- 
ing a cleanup and canners are firm at 
$1.85 for fancy 303s where unsold stocks 
still remain unsold in first hands. 


SALMON — With most distributors 
covered on nearby needs, the trade is 
standing by to see what eventuates in the 
way of prices for the new Alaska pack. 
Meanwhile, carryover reds are still of- 
fered for shipment from the coast in a 
limited way at $27 on 1s and $16 on 
halves. New pack Copper River fancy 
chinooks have met with a good call at 
$15.50 per case, and the same is true of 
Copper River sockeye halves at $15.25, 
with indications that both prices may be 
advanced shortly. 


SARDINES—Maine canners are turn- 
ing on the heat as supplies continue to 
pile up, and business has been done here 
this week as low as $6.30 per case for 
quarter keyless oils, cannery basis. De- 
mand is improving as the market moves 
downward, traders report. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Working Agreements On '54 Packs—Shelf 
Size Tomatoes About Gone—No Pea Prices 
Yet—Fancy Beans Needed Badly—Corn Un- 
changed—Higher Apricot Prices Expected— 
Early Sales Of Cherries Heavy—Tuna and 
Salmon Unsettled—Well Along In 
Pineapple Pack. 


By ‘‘Midwest”’ 


Chicago, IIl., July 8, 1954. 


THE SITUATION—Spot business in 
Chicago continues to be nothing more 
than routine with the trade coming into 
the mraket only when necessary to cover 
fill-in requirements. However, there has 
been considerable activity on the part of 
distributors in covering their require- 
ments out of the 1954 packs with old time 
sources of supply on a firm booking or 
set aside basis. Actually, business tac- 
tics have changed considerably over the 
years and the emphasis is on turnover 
insofar as the trade are concerned with 
little actual buying ahead except in rare 
cases. Buyers now arrange a working 
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agreement with sources of supply to take 
care of their requirements during the 
year ordering their requirements as 
needed with the canner bearing the bur- 
den of financing the stock which must be 
held. Of course, there are advantages 
from the canner’s standpoint also as he 
has an assured outlet for his goods which 
he might not have otherwise but regard- 
less of any advantages one way or the 
other, that is the way the bulk of the 
business is now done in this market. 


As this is written there have been no 
formal prices named as yet on the new 
pack of Midwest peas although what 
shipments have been made from the new 
pack have gone out at last year’s prices. 
Actually, little change is expected from 
current prices with the exception of 
standards and on this point there is con- 
siderable speculation. Outside of cherry 
prices quoted here last week no other 
prices have reached here on West Coast 
fruit items although the trade are ex- 
pecting apricot prices shortly. The tuna 
and salmon markets are somewhat upset 
with the trade having little confidence 
in the former and canners reluctant to 
quote on the latter. Currently, the situa- 
tion at present seems to be one of let’s 
wait and see what happens. 


TOMATOES—Tomatoes appear to be 
selling better off the retail shelf but un- 
sold stocks in canner’s hands have 
dwindled down to where not much is left 
unsold. A few standard twos are avail- 
able at $1.35 but 303s are completely 
cleaned up until the new pack makes an 
appearance. Canners here are in some- 
what of a quandary in regards to can 
sizes as the trade have not swung over 
to 303s on tomatoes as completely as they 
have done on other vegetables. It seems 
both 303s and 2s will again be packed this 
year as both will be needed. 


PEAS—The Alaska pea pack is just 
about finished in Wisconsin and some 
canners have now started on sweets but 
no official prices have been quoted as yet. 
So far, the industry has been lucky 
enough to avoid any prolonged hot 
weather spells during the pack and they 
are hoping they will get through the 
sweet pack without such difficulty. A 
few standard tens have been shipped at 
$6.75 for 4 sieve Alaskas and the rumors 
have standard 3038s selling at anywhere 
from $1.10 to $1.25 but nothing concrete 
is evident. 


BEANS—Lower grade cut beans are 
available in quantity from southern 
sources at very reasonable prices but it’s 
fancy beans both whole and cut that the 
trade really need. Buyers have shown 
a willingness to set up shipping instruc- 
tions and send labels to established 
sources of supply of fancy beans for im- 
mediate shipment when ready. The mar- 
ket is really bare and the first flush of 
business will be heavy. Standard cuts in 
308s are selling here at $1.00 from south- 


ern canners while fancy beans are ex- | 
pected to open somewhere in the neih- 
borhood of $1.70 for fancy fours and F 


$1.80 for threes. 


CORN—No change to report on this 
item with the market on the quiet side. 
Local canners have been unable as yet 
to push fancy corn prices up over $1.35 
and $8.25 to $8.50 for 303s and tens with 
whole kernel at $1.40 and $8.50. Extra 
standard grade is anything but plentiful 
and the trade here are looking for stand- 
ard but can’t find a thing. So far the 
current crop appears to be coming along 
in good shape but it’s early and a lot of 
things still could happen. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Canners in 
the Land of Eternal Sunshine are ex- 
pected to get under way on apricots 
shortly and will start on cocktail by the 
end of this month although no prices on 
the new pack have been forthcoming as 
yet. Apricots will be shorter this year 
and prices are expected to be slightly 
higher while cocktail prices are strictly 
on the speculative side. In the mean- 
time, sweet cherry prices have been 
pushed up to where they are about the 
same as those quoted out of the North- 
west, Shipments to Chicago from Cali- 
fornia are on the routine side. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—Canners in 
this area are just starting to get under 
way on sweet cherries and report excel- 
lent early sales despite much _ higher 
prices. Unsold stocks of Bartlett pears 
are just about nil and buyers here are 
having no success at all in locating need- 
ed supplies. In fact, canners in this 
area seem well satisfied with their stock 
position as this is one year when sales 
have not been a problem. 


TUNA—Despite the fact this is the 
heavy consuming season, distributors 
here are moving very slowly where tuna 
is concerned, Prices are lower and the 
trade have little confidence that they 
might not go lower. The average buyer 
feels that prices had reached too high 
a level and were due to taper off as they 
have. 


SALMON—Processors have been re- 
luctant to quote on the new pack of 
salmon with the picture further compli- 
cated by one Copper River factor offering 
new Copper River sockeyes at $25.50 for 
ones and $15.25 for halves which prices 
other segments of the industry feel are 
far to low. As a result, the current 
situation is not one of action and prob- 
ably won’t be until conditions clarify. 


PINEAPPLE—Hawaiian canners are 
now well into the annual summer pack 
after a late start although nothing has 
been reported in regards to any charge 
in current list prices. Sales of pinea) ple 
continue at an excellent level and step ed 
up shipments are expected during the 
summer months. 
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-ALIFORNIA MARKET 


New Weather Year—Dry Beans Quiet—Apri- 
cots Running To Small Sizes, Tonnage Esti- 
mate Reduced — Elbertas Moving Well — 
Heavy Set Of Small Olives—Asparagus Can- 
ners Still Disgruntled Over Shortened Season 
—Creen Bean Canning Underway—Pack 
Reports On Salmon and Tuna. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., July 8, 1954. 


THE WEATHER—The new weather 
year for California got under way July 
1, with agriculturists expressing hope 
that it will be more favorable from the 
standpoint of rainfall than the one just 
ended. But one weather station out of 
twenty-four reported more than normal 
for the season, with some others re- 
porting a falling off of around thirty per- 
cent. Fruits in some districts are run- 
ning to small sizes and in some instances 
field crops are not coming up to expected 
tonnages, On the whole, crops generally 
are rated as good, but not of record size. 


DRY BEANS — The Federal-State 
Market News Service reports that crop 
conditions are fairly satisfactory for dry 
beans, relatively high temperatures and 
clear weather, especially in southern 
California, having resulted in good 


growth, Planting of beans on land from 
which barley has been harvested is still 
under way. The market has been rather 
quiet of late, with canners making pur- 
chases only for immediate needs. Small 
White beans are in light supply, with 
prices ranging from $11.25 to $11.50 per 
100 pounds. Pink beans, in which can- 
rers are also interested, are quoted at 
$8.20 to $8.40, with Baby Limas at $6.50. 


APRICOTS—Canning of apricots in 
the interior valleys has about come to an 
end and work is just getting under way 
in the Santa Clara Valley and districts 
around San Francisco Bay. Estimates 
of the probable size of the California 
crop are being revised and this time the 
figures are being reduced. A short time 
ago it seemed that the tonnage might 
reach 156,000, but the figure has now 
been reduced to less than 150,000 tons. 
The fruit is now running to small sizes 
and much of the offerings of late have 
made their way into nectars and like 
products, rather than into whole fruit and 
halves. Some Santa Clara Valley fruit 
has been contracted for at $110.00 a ton, 
with especially fine fruit at $120.00. 
Opening prices are expected any day. 
Fancy halves of 1953 pack have moved 
of late at $3.35 and choice at $2.90. 


PEACHES — Elberta peaches have 
been maving off quite freely and prices 
in some instances have been advanced. 


MARKET NEWS 


One large operator has advanced prices 
on its featured brand from $3.35 to $3.45 
for No. 2'%s in both halves and sliced. 
The movement of both freestone and 
cling peaches is keeping well ahead of 
that of last year and the carryover of 
both is being whittled down rapidly. The 
same may be said of fruit cocktail, sup- 
plies of which are in few hands. Stocks 
of pears in first hands are light, with 
much combing of the market to get some 
grades and sizes. 


OLIVES—A rather heavy set of 
olives is reported from most growing 
districts, but the fruit seems to be quite 
small and canners suggest that there 
may be a scarcity of some of the larger 
grades. About 800,000 cases of last sea- 
son’s pack and carryover are still to be 
moved, but it is suggested that with this 
amount in the hands of 30 canners, and 
with the pack in so many can sizes and 
grades, no one has a large supply of any 
one item. Some canners have as many 
as 70 items in this one fruit, but others 
have grouped sizes of fruit and standard- 
ized can sizes and are finding this very 
effective in boosting sales and keeping 
down inventories. Sales of pitted olives 
are increasing steadily, with several 
operators putting up half their packs in 
certain sizes in this form. Little pitting 
is done in the very large size fruit. 
Prices remain without change from the 
lists brought out last December. 


Cleanses thoroughly... 


removes splits and skins, 


without bruising! 


rue Aohins 
STAINLESS STEEL 


ROD WASHER 


This general - purpose washer 
thoroughly cleanses blanched or 
raw stock without bruising. The ()) 
Fobins Stainless Steel Rod (\ 
asher simplifies the washing of 
‘ing beans, lima beans, peas, 
| -ets, carrots, dried vegetables. 
id it to your production line 
« id watch your profits rise! 


C st the full story on this versa- 
|e washer that pays for itself! 
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JUNIOR 
MODELS 


THE ROBINS LINE 
INCLUDES EQUIPMENT 
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Corn « Dried Beans 
Lima Beans 
Marmalades 
Olives Onions 
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white and sweet 
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Sauerkraut Shrimp 
Spinach « Strawberries 
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ASPARAGUS — Many canners of 
asparagus are still smarting over the 
action of the California State Director 
of Agriculture in lopping off the length 
of the season and cutting down on their 
prospective packs of Green Tipped and 
White. They point out that this action 
has resulted in the loss of considerable 
business and that many of them have 
been compelled to make prorate deliveries 
not only on this item, but on All Green, 
as well. Some are revising their opening 
lists upward and items such as colossal, 
mammoth, large and mammoth-large in 
Green Tipped and White to $4.00 a dozen 
and more for fancy No. 2. 


GREEN BEANS—Canning of green 
beans is under way in Califorina, with 
calls from buyers for early deliveries. In 
some places in the Pacific Northwest, it 
will be near the end of the month before 
operations can get under way. Some 
California canners have arranged for 
substantial increases in tonnage this year 
so a large pack seems in sight. Opening 
prices, where announced, have been close 
to last year’s lists . 


SALMON—The first pack reports on 
canned salmon for the new season in 
Alaska have made an appearance, with 
the total output to June 26 amounting 
to 228,418 cases, or about 3,500 cases less 
than to a corresponding date last year. 
A total of 51 canners were in operation, 
or 10 less than in 1953. The pack to the 
June date was made up of 42,685 cases 
of king salmon, 126,964 red, 11,760 pink, 
47,004 chum and 5 coho. 


TUNA—The California tuna pack con- 
tinues well ahead of that of last year, 
with a May output of 828,284 cases, 
against 691,257 cases in May, 1953. Out- 
put for the first 5 months of 1954 was 
3,195,678 cases, against 2,516,072 cases 
for the 1953 period. The pack of mack- 
erel for May, on the other hand, was but 
7,253 cases, against 41,048 for the cor- 
responding month of 1953. The pack for 
the first five months of the year totaled 
but 37,094 cases, compared with 232,439 
eases for the first five months of 1953. 
Likewise, the anchovie pack is disap- 
pointing. The May pack was but 76,487 
cases, against 316,430 cases in May, 
1953, with the pack for the first five 
months of the year 287,983 cases, against 
790,819 cases for the corresponding 
period last year. 


Stokely-Van Camp has purchased a 
controlling interest in Pictsweet Foods, 
Mt. Vernon, Washington frozen food pro- 
cessors. Pictsweet operates 8 plants for 
the packing of frozen fruits and vege- 
tables. It will become a division of 
Stokely-Van Camp with E. J. Watson, 
current President, remaining as Presi- 
dent and General Manager. The addition 
of Pictsweet will greatly add to the com- 
pany’s frozen food operations. The “Pict- 
sweet” label will be retained along with 
the company’s current “Honor Brand” 
frozen food line. 
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REVISED CAPEHART BILL 
OPPOSED 


Five Government Agencies with Presi- 
dential blessing have collaborated with 
Senator Homer E. Capehart in revising 
his Good Faith Bill to amend the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. The new Bill has been 
introduced as S. 3646. 


It will be recalled that, the Kefauver 
Bill, S. 1357, was unanimously approved 
by the Senate Judiciary Sub-Committee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly Legislation 
and recommended to the full Judiciary 
Committee, which has not so far acted 
on the measure. 


The Kefauver Bill would deny the use 
of the good faith defense in meeting the 
low price of a competitor where the effect 
of the discrimination may be to substan- 
tially lessen competition or tend to create 
a monopoly. 


The revamped Capehart Bill is in 
blunt contradiction of the Kefauver Bill 
and the provisions of the Patman Bill, 
H.R. 5848, in the House. It has been re- 
ferred to the Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Sub-Committee which gave 
complete support to the Kefauver Bill. 

It might well be thought that in these 
circumstances there would be no hope for 
the new Capehart measure. 


SURPRISE AND SHOCK 


Not so fast, however, here is surprise 
and shock. 

In connection with the introduction of 
his new Bill, Senator Capehart made 
public a letter to him from the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget which states 
that the enactment of the revised Bill 
“would be in accordance with the pro- 
gram of the President.” 

The Budget Director further stated 
that at the request of the President he 
worked with Senator Capehart along 
with the chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral and representatives of the Secretary 
of Commerce and the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers to draft the new Bill. 

There you have it—support of the Ad- 
ministration and all its applicable agen- 
cies for the revised Capehart Bill—a 
measure that many trade associations in 
and out of the grocery field including 
USWGA believe would greatly weaken 
the Robinson-Patman Act, impairing its 
usefulness and crippling its enforcement. 

The Capehart Bill unlike the Kefauver 
Bill would make the meeting in good 
faith of a competitor’s lower price a 
complete defense to a charge of price 
discrimination, regardless of the effect 
on competition or the injury that may be 
done to competitors of the favored cus- 
tomer. 

A letter of protest against the new 
Capehart Bill and its support by the Ad- 
ministration signed by representatives of 
the following organizations has been ad- 
dressed to President Eisenhower: 

National Preservers Association, Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists, 
National Association of Independent Tire 
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DECEMBER 2-3, 1954 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1954—NEW yorK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
INC., 69th Annual Convention, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, New York. 


DECEMBER 16-17, 1954—onHIO CAN- 
NERS’ ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual Conven- 
tion, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 9-13, 1955—SUPER MARKET 
INSTITUTE, Midyear Meeting, Boca Raton 
Club, Boca Raton, Fla. 


JANUARY 27-28, 1955 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 19-28, 1955 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Con- 
vention, Meeting with NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION and CANNING MA- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dealers, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion, National Institutional Wholesale 
Grocers Association, Cooperative League 
of the USA, National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers, National Congress of 
Petroleum Retailers, United Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetable Association, and National 
Candy Wholesalers Association. 

The letter reminds him of the written 
statement which he sent to certain trade 
associations after a conference with him 
during the campaign, by reason of which 
the Association representatives were con- 
fident that if Candidate Eisenhower were 
elected President, he would not tolerate 
any weakening of the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 

The President was also reminded of his 
dedication in his State of the Union Ad- 
dress “to the attainment of equality of 
opportunity for all.” 

The letter ends by petitioning the 
President to disavow the Capehart Bill. 


Delegates to the Western Conference 
of Teamsters met early in July in San 
Francisco, Calif., and voted on a measure 
to increase the per capita tax on mem- 
bers. It was announced that the union 
would seek higher wages for cannery 
workers, which were described as being 
too low. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


Following decisions arrived at during 
its \lid-Year Board Meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., the National-American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association has announced 
that there will be a general Clinic on 
Store Engineering and Merchandising in 
Chicago at the Sheraton Hotel Septem- 
ber 19 to September 23—and a shorter 
Clinie on Office Management, Controls 
and Accounting in New York City at the 
Biltmore November 4 to November 6 of 
this year. 


James H. Black Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturers of the “Duncan Hines” brand 
of salad dressings, has appointed the fol- 
lowing brokers: Carolina Brokerage Co., 
Charleston, S. C.; Trixler Brokerage Co., 
Portland, Oregon; Loy Robinson Broker- 
age Co., Seattle; Vollmer and Mars, 
Memphis. 


Safeway Stores, Inc., has purchased a 
76-acre site in Richmond, Calif., and will 
erect a plant which will service Safeway 
stores throughout northern California 
and parts of Nevada. 


Kenneth E. “Ken” Benson for the past 
several years can foods field buyer for 
the Chicago Quartermaster Depot joined 
the sales staff of Leininger and Company, 
Incorporated, Milwaukee Brokers July 1. 


Parrott & Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
are gratified on again securing the K. B. 
Products line of Hudson, N. Y., for dis- 
tribution in the Pacific Coast territory. 
This line features canned mushrooms. 


George S. Washington Company, J. M. 
Best, R. E. Herbster, and M. L. Root, food 
brokers, have moved their operations to 
new quarters at 218 South Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia 6, effective June 26. 


J. L. Knight will join the Lake Erie 
Cooperative Grocers Company, Cleveland 
retailer-owned wholesale grocery house, 
in mid-July, as assistant manager. He 
was .previously general manager for the 
Miami Retail Grocers, Inc. 


Due to the competitive conditions de- 
veloping in the Albuquerque market, the 
M. L. Murdock Company have added to 
their staff another specialty salesman, 
Mr. Art Cordes, to merchandise and work 
with the retail trade in the New Mexico 
territory. Also, because of the many 
deals, advertising allowances and details 
that have been instituted, Mrs. Sadie 
Kanzelmeyer has been added to the office 
staff. This makes a total of 12 office and 
sales personnel. Four of these salesmen 
are full time representatives for princi- 
pals. By these additions to the staff, 
more merchandising and sales service 
will be available to both the local mer- 
chants and the broker’s principals. 


Second in a series of Management De- 
velopment Conferences will take place in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, October 6, 7 and 
8, 1954, according to announcement made 
by Harold O. Smith, Jr., Executive Vice- 
President of the United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association. There will be 
four business sessions featuring out- 
standing speakers and more than an hour 
each session allotted to audience discus- 
sion, followed by individual consultations 
with the speakers. Management develop- 
ment hoth at the top and in each depart- 
ment, together with effective control, will 
occupy the attention of the first session 
of the Conference. Means of lowering 
warehouse costs and how to accomplish 
low-cost operations in an old style multi- 
story warehouse as well as in the modern 
high ceiling one-story structure, will be 
featured in the second session. How to 
effect savings in delivery costs will be 
drawn out in the third session of the 
Conference. The closing session will 
bring in advanced thinking on modern 
selling methods. 


Tom G. Harrison, president of Tru 
Value Foods, Inc.,, Minneapolis, has been 
named chairman of the newly-created 
Trade Relations Committee of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation. The new committee will work 
with the merchandising committees of 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
and other food trade organizations. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.L. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 65 
Mammoth 4.55 
Large 4.45 
4.10-4.15 


Cut Spears #10 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 


‘Uneraded .......... .3.10-3.25 
Cut Spears #10.............. 15.00-15.50 


Midwest, Fey. Cuts & Tips 


No. 300 ... 2.40 
No. 10 16.25 
East, No. 303, Mam. Spears........8.90 
Large .. 
Blended _........ 
Med. 
BEANS, STRINGLESS, GrEEN 

MARYLAND 

Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. ........... 97 bo-1.00 
No. 303 . 55-160 
1.85-1.90 
No. 10 8.25 

Fey., Cut, No. 1.30-1.50 

Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz. eS 
No. 303 Hel 45 
No. 10 7.50 

Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........1.05-1.10 
1.80 
No. 10 6.50 


New YorkK 

9.75 
Fey., 5 sv. cut No. 30% 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303 


Fey., 4 sv. cut wax No. 303........ 1.70 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., 3 sv. cut (nom) 303...1.85-1.95 
No. 10 Nominal 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303.......... 1.10-1.30 
No. 10, 4 sv. w-+6.75-7.00 
No. 10 §.50-5.75 
NortHWEst—Blue Lake Futures 
Whole, Fey. Vert., 3 sv. No. 303....2.45 
4 sv., No. 303 


Reg., 2 sv., No. 303 


No. 303 1.97% 
No. 10 10.75 
4 sv., 8 oz. 1.10 
No. 303 1.80 
No. 10 9.85 
OZARKS 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
FLORIDA 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr. No. 308....1.25-1.30 
Std. Cut Gr., No. 3038............ 1.10-1.15 
TEXAS 
Fey. Wh., 3 sv., No. 308.......c0000 2.00 
9.50-10.00 
Fey. Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
« Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 10..6.50-7.25 
No; S08 1.05-1.15 
; No. 10 6.00 
BEANS, LIMA 
: Pa., No. 303, Tiny Gr.. .2.60-2.70 
No. 10 13.00 
No. 808, Med. 2.00-2.10 
Midwest, Fey., Small Gr., 
No. 303 2.20 
Medium 2.00 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 303s........ .90-.95 
Fey., Sliced No. 303 . "1.1061.15 
WISCONSIN 
1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 
No. 10 4,254.75 
4.25-4.75 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s...... 90 
Sliced 8088 1.12%-1.15 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 1.10 
No. 10 5.26 


CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 803 1.15 
No. 10 5.74 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 
CORN-- 
East 


Shoepeg, Icy., No. 503 thom.) 


1.70--1.75 


Ext. Std., No. 303.......... 1.50 
Fey., Gold., W.K., 8 oz.. 

No. 303 

No. 10 ...8.00-9.00 
Ex. Std., No 1,20-1.25 

No. 10 7.50-8.25 
Std., No. 1.05-1.10 
Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 303....1.30-1.35 

No. 10 7.00-7.75 
Bt: SOB (nom.) 1.05-1.10 

6.00-6.50 
W.K. White, Fey., No. 303..1.35-1.40 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.25 
C.S. White, Fey., No. 303....1.35-1.45 
MipWEstT 
Gold., Fey., 8 02. 1.00 
1.40-1,.50 

No. 10 8.25-8.50 

1.15-1.25 

No. 10 7.25-8.00 
Std., No. 303 out 

No. 303 1.35 

No. 10 8.25-8.75 

1.15-1.20 

No. 10 7.50 
Std., No. 303 out 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 oz. ....1.12% 

No. 303 1.65 

4501.55 

No. 10 9.50 

PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
1.60 
5-1.40 
Ti 


No. 10 


6.25-6.50 


Std., 
No. 10 


Ungraded No. 303.... 


1.05-1.20 
5.50-6.25 


MARYLAND SWEETS 


1.20-1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., — hig 1.10-1.20 
No. 7.00 
New York SWEETS 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308.......... 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.85-8.00 
Mivwest 
1.05-1.10 
No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 9,25-9.50 
1.45 
No. 10 8.25 
8 OB. -9714-1.00 
1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Bix, 2 Me. 1.65 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.35-1.45 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303........ 1.30-1.35 
Ex, Gtd., Ung., 8 O8.. -85-.8714 
No. 3038 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Std., Ungr., No. 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
POTATOES. SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack, 8 oz... .921%4-1.00 
No. 2% 2.20-2.40 
2.30-2.50 
No. 10 9.75-10.50 
No, 3 Vac, —— 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 
1.20-1.40 
No. 10 3.85-4.75 
1.25-1.35 


Texas, No. 3: 


No. 10 
SPINACH 
No. 3038 1.15 
No. 2 
No. 
No. 10 
Ozark, Fey., No. 303 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 §.25 
Calif., Fey 
No. 1.55 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 303 1.45-1.55 
1.45-1.60 
2.15-2.25 
.7.00-7.50 
No. 303 1.35 
No, 2 1.35 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
INDIANA, Fey., No. 2.10-2.25 
No. 303 .... «(mom ) 1,351.50 
1.40-1.65 
No. 10 7.00-8.00 
No. 303 out 
(nom.) 1.35 
No. 2% 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Calif., Fey., S.0’., No. 308....1.65-1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.45 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 1.65 
No. 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
No. 2 1.25 
1.60-1.70 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
Ozarks, Std., No. 308 1.22% 
Florida, Std., No. 308............ 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
No. 303 ...Withdrawn 
No. 10 withdrawn 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 9.10-9.25 
Bey., 14 (nom.,) 1.75 
No. 10 9.50 
1.50-1.55 
No. 10 9.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 1T........... 
No. 10 §.50-5.75 
Ind., Fey., 1.065, No. 95-1.00 
No. 10 6.50 
No. 10 6.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 8 1,.05-1.10 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 
No. 10 Apples nom 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2%... 3.35 
No. 10 11.75 
10.50-11.00 
Std., No. 2.35-2.55 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
CHERRIFs 
R.S.P., Water, No. 50 
No. 2 2.65 
withdrawn 
N.W., Calif., R.A., Fey., 8 07z.....1.75 
No, 303 , 3,10 


No. 10 


No, 308 .... 


- D. Sw., 3 
No. 10 Fey. 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 
No. 2% 3.45-3.60 
Choice, No, 308 .... 
No. 10 12.7513. 00 
PREACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 303..1.75-1.80 


2.75-2.85 
10.00-10.40 
Choice, No. 1.574%-1.60 
No. 2% 2.50-2.55 
No. 2% 2.30-2.40 
No. 10 8.40-8.50 


Elberta, Fey., No. 


PEARS 


3.50-3.55 
Std. 3.30-3.35 

Choice 

No. 10 Fey 13.75 
13.50-13.60 
Std. 12.50-12.60 

N. Y. Bartletts, No. 24%, Fey.......4.15 
Choice ........ 3.80 
No. 10 
Std. 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl.. No. 2......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 

Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 

Choice, SI., No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2............00. 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 


PRUNE PLUMS 


No. 10 out 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
1.05-1.10 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 80-.85 
46 oz. 1.65-1.75 
ORANGE 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.20 
46 02. 2.62% 
No. 10 5.50 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 1.90-2.25 
46 oz. 2.00-2.10 
46 oz. 2.15-2.25 
No. 10 4.50-4.75 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. IT.......... 26.00-27.00 
16.00 
Medium, Red, No. IT........:cs000 Nom. 
14's Nom. 
9.00 


SARDINES—Per CAsE 
Maine, Oil keyless............6.5 
TUNA—PER CASE 
I'cy., White Meat, 
I’ey., Light Meat, 
Std., Light Meat.... 
Grated 


4 
“Bape 

| 
J ) 

0-7 110 
18.00 
9.60 


